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THE  PLAGIARY— No.  Xlf. 

:  at  inibi  cura, 

Non  mediocris  iriest,  fontes  ut  adire  rcmotos 

Atq  lie  haurire  queam  vitae  praiccpta  beatae. 

I  lor.  Sat. 

Tliclilc  of  the  scholar  is  marked  with  lit¬ 
tle  incident,  and  with  few  events  which  ren¬ 
der  it  interesting  to  the  public.  The  sphere 
of  his  .action  for  a  long  and  tedious  perioil,  is 
confined  to  himself,  and  within  the  confines 
of  his  apartments  ;  and  during  this  state  of 
moral  probation,  he  is  little  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and,  perhaps,  less  with  himself. 
In  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  is  reconciled 
to  the  humble  and  narrow  abode  of  his  libra¬ 
ry,  and  is  content  to  relinquish  pursuits,  the 
value  of  which  he  has  not  learned,  and  to 
u'itlnlraw  from  society,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  is  little  acquainted.  'J’he  range  of 
i)is  mind,  however,  is  not  limited  to  sensible 
objects.  While  in  his  study,  abstracted 
iromtlie  world  and  undisturbed  by  the  anx¬ 
iety  of  business,  he  may  survey  the  most 
distant  and  remote  countries  ;  explore  their 
boundaries  ;  and  examine  flic  climate,  soil, 
n.anncrs  and  customs  of  nations;  visit  the 
l  egions  of  the  globe  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  and  investigate  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  ami  min¬ 
eral  kingdoms.  He  may,  while  within  his 
apartment,  contemplate  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  various  systems  unfolded 
?n  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  enter  into  the 
ilecpest  recesses  of  the  philosopJiy  of  mind 
and  matter,  and  observe  the  physical  laws 
uy  which  the  universe  is  maintained  and 
governed^  In  such  a  field  of  obsen  ation,  the 
mind  is  presented  with  objects  which  have 
exhausted  the  powers  of  human  research. — 
Should  it  be  his  lot  to  have  embraced  either 
of  the  learned  professions,  for  some  of  which 
the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years  are  hardlv 
sufficient,  his  time  may  be  fully  engrossed 
in  the  distinct  branches  into  which  they  are 
divided.  And  while  his  thougjits,  his  taste, 
and  his  inclinations,  are  bent  upon  any  one 
of  them,  he  will  never  have  occasion  to  re¬ 


gret  the  application  bestowed  upon  their 
acquisition.  They,  however,  require  an  un¬ 
remitting  attention,  and  are  only  to  be  rel¬ 
ished  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  make  them 
their  business  and  employment.  But  in  the 
little  sphere  of  action  to  which  men  of  letters 
are  circumscribed,  there  is  the  same  vicis¬ 
situde  of  success  and  calamity  which,  in 
every  other  profession  or  employmeDt,is  inci¬ 
dental  to  humanity.  The  mind  has  its  tides 
and  its  variations,  and  the  controul  of  them 
is  not  always  in  the  possessor.  The  reverses 
of  fortune,  however  bitter  and  unpalatable, 
have  undoubtedly  a  most  wholesome  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  character  of  man,  and  in  him 
whom  philosophy  enables  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  misfortune,no  corrective  can  be  of 
greater  service.  The  dread  of  poverty  alarms 
the  man  of  business,  and,  by  stim-ulating  his 
ambition,  is  the  incentive  of  enterprise  and 
industry.  That  total  application  to  business 
wliich  is  the  employment  of  his  life,  could 
hardly  be  reconciled  to  him,  did  it  not  arise 
from  this  apprehension.  The  scholar,  how-, 
ever,  is  seldom  disturbed  by  the  dreams  of 
ambition  or  of  avarice,  and  is  seldom  aware 
how  necessary  is  a  reasonable  attention  to 
the  wants  of  his  nature.  The  rise  of  many, 
a  genius  has  been  checked  by  the  neglect  of 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  That 
pride  of  feeling,  natural  to  those  who  have 
hecoine  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of  the 
human  character,  cannot  easily  be  brought 
to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence  in. 
domestic  concerns,  or  to  the  degradation  of 
submitting  to  the  common  and  ordinary  de¬ 
vices  to  which  many  at  last  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  recourse.  NVhen  by  his  bi¬ 
ographer  we  are  informed,  that  Rousseau 
copied  music  for  his  bread,  we  cannot  but 
reflect  that  few  employments  could  have 
been  less  disagreeble  to  men  of  elevated 
minds.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  many  most  distinguished  scholars, 
without  lamenting,  that  while  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  more  sensible  of  the  nobleness  and 
superiority  of  its  nature,  it  should  then  be 
subjected  to  the  painful  sacrifice  experienced 
in  being  compelled  to  solicit  the  compassion 
or  charity  of  those  whom  we  cannot  love  or 
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respect.  Of  Milton,  it  is  related,  that  hisi 
necessities  required  him  to  dispose  of  thej 
edition  of  his  “  Paradise  Lost’’  for  five| 
pounds  to  his  bookseller  ;  and  this  great 
production,  which  has  so  exalted  the  poet 
and  instructed  and  astonished  the  world, 
when  it  descended  to  his  widow,  was  re-sold 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  eight  pounds.  The  life 
of  Drjuen  is  checkered  with  misfortunes, 
w'hich  ow’ed  their  origin  to  pecuniary  neces¬ 
sity  5  and  this  calamity  seemed  to  have 
awaited  him  to  his  grave,  for  his  body  was 
deprived  of  interment  for  three  weeks  after 
its  decease.  Gray  was  proverbially  poor, 
and  in  this  situation  the  generosity  and 
openness  of  his  disposition  prevented  him 
from  escaping  absolute  want.  “  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  Don  Quixotte”  were  planned  and 
written  while  Cervantes  was  in  prison  :  and 
this  circumstance  was  probably  the  means  of 
their  having  been  written  at  all.  The  poet¬ 
ical  talents  of  Savage  had  during  his  life  to 
struggle  with  his  poverty,  and  amidst  all  his 
embarrassments  his  pride  did  not  forsake 
him.  His  biographer,  great  and  powerful 
as  a  wTiter  and  lexicographer,  in  his  early 
life  did  not  escape  the  evils  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment, and  probably  did  not  heighten 
the  calamities  of  his  friends.  After  relating 
that  the  necessities  of  Savage  were  so  ex¬ 
treme  that  “  he  wis  often  destitute  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  often  being 
without  lodging,  he  wandered  about  the 
•streets,  and  diverted  himself  with  such 
amusements  as  offered  themselves  till  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  adds, 

‘‘  As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man 
is  richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  them¬ 
selves,  superiority  of  understanding  is  not 
so  readily  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune  ; 
nor  is  that  haughtiness  w  hich  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  great  abilities  incites,  borne  with  the 
same  submission  as  the  tyranny  of  affluence  ; 
and,  therefore,  Savage,  by  asserting  his 
claims  to  deference  and  regard, and  by  treat¬ 
ing  those  with  contempt  whom  better  fortune! 
animated  to  rebel  against  him,  did  not  fail 
to  raise  a  great  number  of  enemies  in  the 
different  classes  of  mankind.  Those  who 
thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantage  of  ridies,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of 
his  wit.  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their 
writings  feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned 
him  as  a  rival,  and  almost  all  the  smaller 
wits  were  his  professed  enemies.” 

He  lodged  as  much  hr  accident,  as  he 
dined  and  passed  the  night  in  mean*  houses, 
which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual 
wanderers,  sometimes  in  cellars,  among  the 


riot  and  filih  of  tite  meanest  and  most  pro¬ 
fligate  of  the  rabble  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  had  not  money  to  support  even  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  these  receptacles,  walked  about 
the  streets  till  he  was  weary,  and  lay  down 
in  tlie  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in  the  winter 
I  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among  the 
'  ashes  of  a  glass-house.” 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  • 
and  those  nights,  which  nature  had  enabled 
him  to  have  employed  in  elevated  specula¬ 
tions,  useful  studies,  or  pleasing  conver- 
i  sation.  On  a  bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass- 
j  house,  among  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to  be 
found  the  author  of  The  Wanderer^  the  man 
of  exalted  sentiments,  extensive  views,  and 
curious  observations  ;  the  man,  whose  re¬ 
marks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  states¬ 
man,  whose  ideas  of  virtue  might  have  en¬ 
lightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence 
might  have  influenced  senates,  and  whose 
delicacy  might  have  polished  courts. 

FOR  THE  MIXERVIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— -No.  1  I. 
Addressed  to  the  Fair  Daughters  of  America. 
THE  SKDl  CEIL 

I  long  to  clasp  the  haughty  maid, 

And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  tny  passion — 
When  I  had  gone  thus  far,  I’d  cast  her  off. 

Cato, 

The  news  I  have  lately  received  respect¬ 
ing  the  lovely  but  unfortunate  Juliana,  may 
afford  to  youth  an  important  lesson  of  in¬ 
struction.  She  was  young  and  comely; — 
belonged  to  a  worthy  family,  and  possessed 
such  attractive  graces,  as  procured  her  the 
esteem  of  all  her  ac((uaintance.  Siie  was 
courted  for  a  considerable  time,  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  vvhn  made  the  strongest  protestation}? 
of  friendship  ;  but  how  often  is  the  name  of 
friendship  used  to  cover  the  blackest  of’ 
crimes. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  arc  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  guilt.” 

Her  unsuspecting  heart  little  thought  that 
his  solemn  declarations  of  constancy  were 
intended  to  conceal  his  infernal  intrigues  to 
effect  her  ruin.  But  she  bas  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  too  successful  sntires  of  her  base  se¬ 
ducer. 

This  tale  of  woe  caused  me  many  serious 
reflections,  upon  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  female  seduction.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
copious  source  of  misery.  When  we  see  a 
blooming  female,  the  pride  of  her  parents 
and  the  glory  of  her  sex,  fall  a  sacrifice  to. 
the  base  arts  of  seduction,  our  minds  arc 
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melietl  to  pity,  and  we  are  led  to  curse  the 
author  of  our  wretchedness.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  rational  beings  should  so  far  forget 
the  digniry  of  their  natures,  as  to  give  them¬ 
selves  over  to  the  controul  of  their  passions. 
Ih  this  way  they  involve  themselves  in 
wretchedness,  and  entail  on  others  lasting 
misery. 

The  evils  which  arise  from  female  seduc¬ 
tion,  are  great  and  iiumeruus.  The  miseries 
brought  on  the  person  seduced  exceed  the 
power  of  words  to  describe,  or  even  of  imag¬ 
ination  to  conceive.  She  immediately  bids 
adieu  to  happiness,  and  enters  upon  an  un¬ 
ceasing  scene  of  w  oe.  She  leaves  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  to  drag  out  the 
remainder  of  her  existence,  (if  her  life 
be  spared)  in  gloomy  solitude.  Though  life 
aftbrded  her  the  most  flattering  prospects — 
though  her  countenance  sparkled  with  de- 
liglit,  and  dittused  joy  through  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance — though  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  peace  of  mind,  which  results 
from  consciouc  virtue — yet  all  are  fled.  Her 
pleasing  prospects  vanish  forever.  Her  for¬ 
mer  prosper  ity  and  happiness  only  make  her 
more  sensible  of  her  present  misery.  Her 
company  is  no  more  Si*ught — she  is  spoken 
of  with  respect  ;  but  becomes  an  object 
of  scorn  and  derision.  She 

“  In  vain  looks  back  to  what  she  was  before, 

Shfc  falls  like  stars  that  fall  to  rise  no  more.”  j 

Her  sunshine  of  prosperity  is  overcast 
with  gloomy  clouds.  Her  mind  is  tortured 
with  guilt,  shame,  and  remorse,  and  often 
seeks  relief  from  her  misery  by  destroying 
her  own  life. 

But  the  evil  stops  not  here.  Her  parents 
are  bowed  down  with  s’.iaine  and  sorrow. — 
The  happiness  of  parents  depends  much  on 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  AVhile  they 
behold  them  walking  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  prosperity,  they  rejoice  5  and  their  mis¬ 
conduct  fills  thwn  with  the  most  poignant 
grief.  Little  do  youth  consider 
train  of  evils  consequent  on  their  folly 

What  shall  we  think  of  him,  who,  by  his 
base  arts,  is  the  author  of  these  miseries  ? — 
who  poisons  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  life 
to  gratify  his  brutal  lust !  To  obtain  his  de¬ 
sires,  he  practices  every  art  of  dissimulation 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  most 
solemn  engagements.  Falsehood  and  per¬ 
jury  become  familiar  to  him.  They  prepare 
his  mind  for  the  reception  of  every  vice,  and 
embolden  him  to  the.  perpetration  of  every 
Clime.  He  sports  with  the  fair  victim  of  his 
lust,  and  prides  himself  on  his  ignoble  ex¬ 
ploits.  Such  a  one  is  a  monster  in  creation, 


and  should  be  treated  with  universal  con¬ 
tempt.  The  injury  done  by  the  thief  and 
the  robber  may  be  repaid  ;  but  the  vile  se¬ 
ducer  does  an  injury  for  which  he  can  never 
make  restitution.  Virtue  is  sacrificed  to 
his  lust ;  and  the  morals  of  youth  are  cor¬ 
rupted  by  his  example.  The  peace  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  inmilies,  and  societies,  is  destroyed. 

Like  the  madman,  he  scatters  fire-brands, 
arrows,  and  death.”  Such  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  meet  than  bears  deprived  of  their 
whelps.  They  ought,  like  ravenous  wolves, 
to  be  hunted  ftom  civilized  society. 
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THE  LADIES’  KALEIDOSCOPE.— No.  5. 
AMELIA  :  Or 

THE  SENTIMENTAL  FAIR. 

Alas  !  said  the  lovely  Amelia,  throwing 
herself  on  the  couch,  after  being  fatigued 
lat  an  assembly  ;  alas  !  repeated  the  fairsen- 
jtimentalist,  is  this  what  the  generality  of 
jmankind  call  happiness?  Mistaken  mor- 
|tals  !  Two  years  have  I  bowed  beneath  dis- 
jsipation’s  shrine,  and  two  years  has  not  this 
I  heart  lain  still.  Peace,  peace,  thou  throb- 
'bing,  sighing  heart !  soon  will  1  give  thee 
lease;  yes,  to-morrow  will  I  quit  this  noisy 
jand  tumultuous  city,  and  hid  adieu  to  frolic 
. — a  long  adieu  5  in  some  lone  vale,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  gaiety,  will  I  seek  that  content 
I  which  has  been  a  stranger  to  my  bosom. 

!  Amelia  rose  with  the  lark,  ordered  her 
carriage — adieu!  she  cried; — New-York, 
adieu  ! — Thoa  pantheon,  no  more  will  1 
jtrust  myself  within  thy  alluring  doors — 
{balls,  concerts,  and  assemblies,  1  bid  you  all 
a  last  farewell.  Thus  saying,  she  slept  into 
her  carriage,  and  drove  to  Elmira’s,  a  fe¬ 
male  friend,  who  oft  had  solicited  Amelia’s 
company  in  her  retreat.  The  meeting  was 
lender  ;  Elmira  was  happy,  so  was  Amelia. 
In  this  sweet  spot,  w  hich  nature,  assisted  by 
art,  had  combined  to  render  another  Eden, 
presided  the  amiable  Henry — all  the  powers 
.of  elegant,  of  soft  persuasion  were  his  ;  he 
saw  Amelia,  he  loved  her — but  was  with- 
Iheld  bv  bashful  modestv,  from  tellin*;  her 
the  tender  tale.  At  length  an  opportunity 
'offered;  Henry  was  taking  a  pensive  walk 
! — not  afar  oft*,  he  beheld  the  mistress  of  his 
i  heart. 

In  her  hau  l  the  lute  of  voice  melodiou«. 

Thro’  the  trees  low  muroiuring  wav’d  ; 

And  on  her  lips  the  graces  dropp’d  ambrosia. 

Her  lute,  her  voice,  tuned  his  gentle  soul 
to  harmony  ;  he  approached  her- — Henry 
sighed;  Anieiia  gave  the  mild  response;  am- 
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brosial  gales  received  the  breath  of  love,  and 
wafted  it  to  congenial  bosoms,  from  whence 
sighs  escaped  no  more,  except  a  sudden 
burst,  momentous  of  another’s  woe.  Henry 
told  her  his  artless  story.  She  heard  with 
blushing  cheeks,  and  gave  the  lily  hand — 
her  heart  he  already  had.  He  was  extasy 
itself  for  the  invaluable  blessing  ;  and  after 
a  short  time  received  it  again,  with  th.c 
sanctioned  benedictions  of  the  altar.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  ! 

May  Syrens  never  charm  your  hallow’d  steps 
From  nature’s  open  court  to  stray. 

Henry,  with  his  Amelia,  retired  to  a  ro¬ 
mantic  part  of  the  country,  and  not  one 
sigh  does  the  fair  partner  of  domestic  joy 
heave  after  the  town  and  its  dull  pleasures. 
She  predicates  the  bliss  of  paradise ;  this, 
this  is  heaven  begun  on  earth. 

Perhaps  the  following  elegant  lines  may 
convey  some  idea  of  their  happiness,  and  the 
raptures  of  connubial  felicity  : — Around  the 
smiling  swain  are  ranged  a  happy  family  ; 
his  wife^  fair  as  the  rose,  when  first  the 
blushing  spring  sprinkles  the  balmy  leaf  with 
morning  dew,  sat  near  him,  neck’d  in  the 
rural  robe  of  native  elegance  ;  she  scorned 
the  wanton  dress  of  luxury  high  pampered  ; 
her  simple  garb  improved  what  nature  lent, 
and  heightened  graceful  charms  :  smiling 
on  her  knee  an  infant  played,  and  laughed  at 
the  gay  warblers  singing  on  aerial  boughs  ; 
pleased,  he  j<Mns  the  strain  responsive,  and 
in  his  little  notes  salutes  the  featlicred  stran¬ 
gers;  both  parents  clasp  the  prattler  to  their 
breast  by  turns,  they  melt  away  in  raptures 
of  supernal  bliss,  and  elder  branches  of  the 
tree  parental,  sport  round  their  sire,  or  quaff 
maternal  smiles. 

From  the  German  of  Schreiber. 
JOUUNEr  IN  QUEST  OF  A  WIFE. 

(COXTIXCED.) 

FleftR - ,  in  company  with  a  fellow- 

collegian  who  was  going  to  S - on  busi¬ 

ness,  and,  as  I  wished  to  see  that  town,  we 
agreed  to  travel  together.  In  the  inn  at 
Lunan,  where  we  stopt  for  the  night,  we  fell 
in  with  some  strangers,  a  gentleman  from 

S - ,  with  his  son.  and  a  young  lady,  his 

ward.  We  met  together  at  supper,  and  the 
conversation  soon  took  an  easy  and  lively 
turn.  It  is  true,  the  elder  of*  the  two  men 
spoke  seldom,  but  he  smiled  often,  and,  as 
they  say,  at  the  right  place,  and  looked  as 
if  he  could  say  a  great  deal  on  every  subject 
>f  he  would.  He  made  up  for  his  silence, 


j  however,  by  keeping  the  bottle  continually 
■  on  the  move.  The  son  was  completely  the 
reverse  of  his  father  ;  his  tongue  never  lay 
still,  although  his  ideas  were  not  of  the 
most  brilliant  order.  The  young  lady  re¬ 
mained  silent,  and  apparently  involved  in 
her  own  thoughts ;  she  had  a  tall,  elegant 
person,  handsome  features,  with  a  mild  and 
somewhat  melancholy  expression,  and  she 
appeared  to  have  recently  shed  tears.  ,  I 
gathered  from  what  passed  at  table  and  af¬ 
terwards  from  the  landlord,  that  her  name 
was  Adeline  :  that  her  father.  Major  Linde- 
now,  had  fallen  in  battle,  leaving  her  to  the 
care  of  his  friend  Colonel  Sternbach,  who 
now  lived  on  his  estate  near  Lunan  :  that 
Colonel  Sternbach  had  sent  her  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  S - ,  where  she  resided  with 

his  brother-in-law,  the  Senator  Seldorf,  with 
ivhom  I  had  just  supped  :  that  the  Colonel 
now  lay  d angerously  ill,  and  that  Seldorf, 
who  expected  to  inherit  his  estate,  was  on 
his  return  from  visiting  him. 

Although  Adeline  ha<l  never  once  deigned 
to  look  at  me,  3^et  there  was  a  something 
about  her  that  interested  me  exceo«lingly  in 
her  favour.  Old  Seldorf,  on  learning  my 

jintention  of  remaining  a  few  days  in  S - , 

'gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him 
and  his  family.  His  son  drank  to  our  better 
acquaintance,  and  swore  that  one's  lime 
might  be  spent  at  S - in  the  most  de¬ 

lightful  way  in  the  world,  and  that  even  a 
University  life  did  not  surpass  it.  He  offer¬ 
ed.  as  my  travelling  friend  quitted  me  here, 
to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  my  carriage,  to 
save  me,  as  he  said,  from  the  blue  devils. 

On  any  other  occasion  I  could  w  illingly 
have  dispensed  with  the  3'oungster'’s  good 
[intentions,  for  there  is  nothing  in  which  I 
jtake  greater  delight,  than,  when  seated  snug- 
jly  in  a  corner  of  the  vehicle,  I  can  give  my¬ 
self  up  to  every  fancy,  and  luxuriate  in  all 
jthe  delights  of  castle-building.  Now’,  how- 
jever,  1  determined  for  once  to  forego  my 
favorite  gratification,  and  accede  to  his  pro¬ 
posal,  as  I  thought  it  might  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  more  of 
Adeline,  into  whose  good  opinion  I  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  ingratiate  myself. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  set  out 
from  Lunan,  and  for  several  miles  my  com¬ 
panion  troubled  me  but  little  w’ith  his  re¬ 
marks,  as  he  almost  immediate!}'  began  to 
snore;  but  he  soon  avi’oke,and  then  be  talked 
all  in  a  breath  about  his  college  adventures, 

bis  connexions  in  S - ,  his  two  sisters, 

Adeline,  and  his  prospects  of  getting  a  place. 
“  I  shall  then,”  added  he,  rubbing  his  hands, 
‘‘  roarrv  Adeline  :  for  voii  know  a  wife  is  a 
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necessary  appendage  to  a  mao,  when  he  be- 
jcomes  of  consequence  in  the  state.” 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  not  of  the 

most  pleasant  description. - So,”  said  I, 

doubtless  with  a  sheepish  enough  look,  “vou 
have  confessed  Jhat  .Adeline  is  perfectly  in- 
dift’erent  to  you,  and  yet  you  mean  to  marry 
her  ;  how  can  you  expect  happiness  from 
such  an  union  “  Pooh,  pooh,”  said  he  ; 

my  dear  fellow’’,  your  ideas  of  marriage  are 
quite  out  of  date  :  the  husband  has  only  to 
take  care  that  his  wife  keeps  within  proper 
hounds — that  she  attends  to  her  family,  and 
kitchen  concerns — receives  the  guests — and 
so  forth.  The  Orientals  have  far  better  no¬ 
tions  of  matrimony  than  we  in  the  north  : — 
among  them  the  wife  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  principal  slave  ;  and  that,  according  to 
my  view  of  the  matter,  is  what  she  ought  to 
he,  and  not  a  whit  more.” 

But  Adeline” — said  I,  impatiently. 

Adeline,”  answered  he,  “  has  ridiculous 
whims,  like  all  other  girls  who  have  not 
reached  a  certain  age.  She  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  but  her  pretty  face,  and  has  hitherto 
lived  in  complete  dependence.  My  uncle, 
indeed,  lets  her  want  for  nothing  :  but  then 
he  is  daily  expected  to  set  out  on  his  journey 
for  the  other  world,  in  .vhich  case  she  must 
be  glad  to  get  a  comfortable  settlement. — 
During  the  last  two  years  she  has  taken  the 
charge  of  our  domestic  concerns,  for  my 
sisters  do  not  trouble  their  heads  much  about 
such  matters. 

1  was  now  enabled  to  form  a  tolerable 
good  guess  of  Adeline's  situation,  and  herj 
misfortunes  imparted  an  additional  interest 
to  her  in  my  eyes. 

On  the  secoml  day  after  my  arrival  at 

S - ,  I  received  an  invitation  from  the 

elder  Seldorf,  which  I  readily  accepted. — 
The  sisters  were  a  pair  of  doll«,  who  display¬ 
ed  their  accomplishments  exactly  as  if  they 
w  ished  to  let  them  out  to  hire.  'I’he  young¬ 
est  of  the  two,  played  a  few  musty  waltzes 
on  the  piano,  and  the  other  sung  a  bravura, 
in  a  style  that  made  my  very  tlesh  creep, 
Adeline  busied  herself  about  the  house,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  management 
of  every  thing  was  in  her  hands.  She  seem¬ 
ed  a  little  more  cheerful  than  w'hen  I  saw 
her  at  l^unan  ;  still  her  countenance  bore 
evident  traces  of  dejection.  Whilst  the  sis¬ 
ters  were  acting  their  parts,  she  sat  down 
to  her  needle,  fiom  which  she  seldom  looked 
up  :  her  future  lord  and  master  showed  her 
very  little  attention,  and  f  could  almost 
imagine  she  treated  him  with  contempt. 

I  felt  completely  out  of  humour,  and  had 
risen  to  go  away,  when  it  came  into  the  old 


gentleman’s  head  to  ask  his  daughters  to  de¬ 
claim.  Neither  of  the  misses,  however,  was 
V  the  vein^  and  he  then  applied  to  me  to  favor 
them  with  a  specimen  of  ray  rhetorical  pow¬ 
ers. 

I  w'as  vain  enough  to  accede  to  this  re¬ 
quest,  for  1  flattered  myself  that  I  should 
now  be  enabled  to  make  some  impression  on 
Adeline.  They  gave  me  the  Cassandra  of 
Schiller.  1  had  often  read  aloud,  and  un¬ 
derstood  at  least  accentuation,  and  modu¬ 
lation  of  tone.  When  I  finished,  all  were 
lavish  oi  their  applause,  but  1  was  attentive 
only  to  Adeline,  whose  expressive  eye  now' 
seemed  to  regard  me  somewhat  more  atten¬ 
tively. 

From  hence  forward  I  continued  to  visit 
the  Senator  almost  daily,  but  never  found  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Adeline  alone.  She 
was  ever  engaged  in  her  domestic  occupa¬ 
tions.  and  when  she  sometimes  came  for  a 
few  minutes  into  the  room,  the  sisters  had 
always  some  pretext  or  other  to  prevent  my 
addressing  a  w  ord  to  her. 

(to  be  continued.) 


FEMALi:  VANn  Y. 

On  no  foible  of  the  female  sex  have  gentlemen 
criticised  with  less  indulgence,  and  perhaps  less 
reason,  than  that  of  vanity.  And  as. in  consequence 
ot  the  predominancy  of  this  passion,  they  have  in 
every  age  been  aln)Ost  universally  censured,!;  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  some  enquiry  concerning  itt 
origin. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  chief  study  of 
women  is,  how  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
other  sex,  and  engage  their  affections.  1  will  not 
say,  that  the  supposition  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  There  is  a  certain  desire  of  pleasing 
which  prevails  more  or  less  in  the  breast  of  every 
female;  and  this  desire,  if  properly  directed,  might 
be  productive  of  very  agreeable  consequences. — 
Heauty  is  a  quality  on  which  gentlemen  are  very 
lavish  of  their  encomiums.  Is  a  woman  tolerably 
handsome  ?  She  is  not  allowed  to  be  so  quietly. — 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  is  accosted  in  the  language 
of  adulation  :  in  public  places,  and  in  private  con¬ 
versation,  a  gentleman  can  scarcely  address  a  sen- 
fence  to  her  without  seasoning  it  with  a  little  flat¬ 
tery  »  not  in  praise  other  sense,  her  knowledge,  or 
the  justness  of  her  sentiments,  but  of  her  shape,  her 
air,  her  face,  or  some  hitherto  undiscovered  charm. 
In  short,  she  is  taught  by  their  behaviour  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  amiable,  or  praise- worthy  in  a 
woman,  unconnected  v/ith  beauty.  And  even  men 
who  are  esteemed  to  be  uncommonly  sensible  and 
discerning,  often  pay  more  respect  to  a  pretty  face, 
though  its  owner  be  an  idiot,  than  to  a  la<?y  of  an 
improved  and  polished  understanding,  if  she  does 
not  excel  in  exterior  form.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  women  will  pay 
most  attention  to  their  appearance,  and  spend 
much  time  {which  might  be  better  cnjid.nfd''  ir. 
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decorating  tbeir  persons,  and  setting  them  ofl  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ?  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  spring  of 
female  vanity. 

Let  then  those  gentlemen  who  rail  incessantly 
against  tbeir  insufferable  pride,  (as  they  sometimes  i 
term  it)  direct  their  pursuits  to  more  laudable  ob¬ 
jects.  Let  them  eriivc'^.  by  their  conduct,  that 

“  ’7*‘s  not  a  set  of  features^  or  complexion^ 

“  The  tincture  of  the  skin  that  they  admire 

But  an  understanding,  cultured  and  improved  by 
education  and  judicious  reading  ;  a  mind  raised 
above  the  common  weakness  of  their  sex  :  a  heart 
susceptible  of  the  finest  impulses  of  humanity,  and 
manners  suited  to  domestic  economy.  Let  them  be 
convinced  tliat  these  are  the  only  methods  of  gain¬ 
ing  and  fixing  their  esteem,  and  they  will  soon 
find  that  many  of  those  hours  usually  spent  at  the 
toilet,  will  be  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  useful  | 
knowledge  :  and  thus,  the  mind  expanding,  neW| 
light  will  enter,  and  vanity  decrease  proportion* 
ably. 

Let  them  no  longer  censure  women  for  a  weak¬ 
ness,  the  effects  of  which,  though  more  visible  in 
them,  can  be  traced  to  the  male  sex  as  its  original 
fountain.  And  since  it  thus  evidently  appears  that 
if  ladies  are  weak  and  vain,  this  will  always  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  folly  and  foppery  ofj 
those  whose  superior  advantages  should  teach  them 
better. 


A  young  lady,  newly  married,  being  obliged  to 
show  her  husband  all  the  letters  she  had  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  sent  the  following  to  an  intimate  friend  : 

/  cannot  be  satisfied^  my  dearest  friend^ 
blessed  as  I  am  in  the  matrimonial  state, 
unless  I  pour  into  your  friendly  bosom^ 
which  has  ever  beat  in  unison  with  mine, 
the  various  impressions  rohich  swell 
with  the  liveliest  sensations  of  pleasure, 
my  almost  bursting  heart.  /  tell  you  my  dear 
husband  is  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

/  hare  now  been  married  seven  weeks  and 

I  have  never  found  the  least  reason  to 

repent  the  day  that  joined  us.  My  husband  is 

in  person  and  manners,  far  from  resembling  those 

ugly.,  cross^  old.,  disagreeable.,  and  jealous 

monsters,  who  think  by  confining  to  secure 

a  wife — it  is  his  'maxim  to  treat  as  a 

bosom  friend  and  not  as  a 

plaything  or  menial  slave.,  the  woman 

of  his  choice.  Neither  party 

he  says  should  obey  implicitly  ; 

but  each  yield  to  the  other  by  turns — 

Jin  ancient  maiden  aunt  near  seventy^ 
a  cheerful,  venerable,  and  pleasant  old  lady, 
hvis  in  the  house  with  us.  She  is  the  de¬ 
light  of  both  young  and  old  ;  she  is  ci- 
siL  to  all  the  neighbourhood  round 
generous  and  charitable  to  the  poor. 

/  am  convinced  my  husband  likes  nothing  mure 
than  he  does  me,  he  flatters  me  more 
than  the  glass.,  and  his  intoxication 


(for  so  I  must  call  the  excess  of  his  love) 

often  makes  me  blush  for  the  unworthinesj 

ofthe  object,  and  wish  I  could  be  more  deserving 

of  the  man  whose  name  I  bear.  To 

say  all  in  one  word — and  to 

crown  the  v>hole^  my  former  lover 

is  now  my  indulgent  husband,  my  fondness 

is  returned  and  I  might  have  had 

a  prince  without  the  felicity  1  find  iu 

him.  •.ddieu  !  may  you  be  as  blest  as  I  am  un- 

able  to  wish  that  1  could  be  more 

happy ! 

()t!l7"The  reader  will  observe,  by  omitting  every 
alternate  line,  a  very  diflerent  construction  is  plac¬ 
ed  on  its  contents. 


Extract  from  Bracebridge  Hall. 


A  BATCHELOR.’ 

F rom  the  sketch  entitled  a  *  Batchelor’s  Confes¬ 
sions. 

1  have  seldom  met  with  an  old  Batchelor  that  had 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  his  nonsensical  moment, 
when  he  would  become  tender  and  sentimental, 
talk  about  the  concerns  of  the  heart,  and  have  some 
confession  of  a  delicate  nature  to  make.  Almost 
every  man  has  some  little  tract  of  romance  in  his 
ilifo,  to  which  he  looks  back  with  fondness,  and 
I  about  which  he  is  apt  to  grow  garrulous  occasion- 
jally.  He  recollects  himself,  as  he  was  at  the  time, 
young  and  gamesome  ;  and  forgets  that  his  hearers 
have  no  other  idea  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  but  such 
as  he  may  appear  at  the  time  of  telling  it,  perad- 
veiiture  a  withered,  whimsical  spindle-shanked  old 
gentleman.  'With  married  men,  it  is  true,  this  is 
not  so  frequently  the  case — their  amorous  romance 
is  apt  to  decline  after  marriage  ;  why,  1  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  imagine  ;  but^ith  a  batchelor,  tho’ 
it  may  slumber,  it  never  dies.  It  is  always  liable 
to  break  out  again  in  transient  flashes,  and  never 
so  much  as  on  a  spring  morning  .in  the  country  :  or 
on  a  winter  evening,  when  seated  in  his  solitary 
chamber,  stirring  up  the  fire  and  talking  of  matri¬ 
mony. 

EDUCATION. 


We  consider  it  to  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
all  well  regulated  education,  to  eradicate  the  de- 
!  testable  principle  of  selfishness  from  the  youthful 
I  breast.  It  is  surprising  what  aflinity  the  infant 
I  mind,  that  sheet  of  white  paper,  as  it  has  been  cal- 
Ijled,  is  found  to  have  for  that  vice. 


ANECDOTE. 


I  Seeing  Double. — ‘Doctor,’ said  a  mercenary, nerv- 
lous  old  lady,  ‘  I  cant  tell  what’s  the  matter  with 
me  ;  my  head  is  so  bad,  1  seem  to  sec  double.’ — 
‘  Then  count  your  money,  madam,’ said  the  doctor. 
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THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

A  certain  yourig  lady  Avho  was  connec^ted  with  a 
braoci)  of  conchoJogy^  and  much  in  the  habit  rfj 
opening  oysters,  accused  a  sister  of  her  order  with 
presenting  certain  shells  containing  matter  rather 
mephitic.  This  led  to  a  dispute^  and  striking  ar¬ 
guments  were  used  on  both  sides.  One  of  the  dis¬ 
putants,  with  an  instrument  used  in  her  art,  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  a  vein  of  her  antagonist,  but  a  hard 
substance  in  her  stays  prevented  her ;  and  the  per¬ 
sons  who  witnessed  the  fracas,  separated  the  argu¬ 
mentative  ladies.  However,  the  matter  did  not 
end  here,  for  the  lady  who  wore  stays,  summoned 
the  lady  of  the  instrument  before  a  magistrate  ;  but 
she  was  unfortunately  nonsuited,  owing  to  a  flaw 
in  the  indietuieiit.  A  national  feeling  had  in¬ 
duced  her  to  employ  a  countryman,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  as  her  lawywr,  who  inserted  in  the  indict- 
mcQt,  that  Judy  CShannaghan  was  a  dtad  tco- 
rnnn  ;  and  her  life  wa«  only  saved  by  the  bone  of 
ter  stays  been  made  of  steel. 


A  HAPPY  REPLY. 

•  A  gentleman  who  had  some  time  a'ldre«sed  a  la¬ 
dy,  and  as  she  thought  not  with  the  most  honorable 
design,  one  day  ashed  him  which  he  thought  the 
prettiest  Co\vers,ro5M'or  tulips  ?  ‘‘Oh  Igive  me  your 
/u;o-2//7J,”  said  he,  “  before  all  the  roses  in  the 
world.”  The  lady  iastautly  made  (he  following 
reply  : — 

That  may  he;  sir — but  this  you'll  understand, 

The  man  w-ho  takes  my  lips  must  take  my  hand.” 

“  A  bargain,”  said  he.  d  hey  W’ere  instantly 
married,  and  often  confess  that  the  reply  gave 
birth  to  the  happiest  moment  of  their  lives.^^ 

A  COMMON  WIT.. 

A  witling  who  was  fond  pf  playing  upon  w’ords, 
W’as  asked  his  opiuTon  of  the  late  novel,  1  he  For¬ 
tunes  of  Xigel — ‘  It’s  common,’  said  he,  ‘  but  ev¬ 
ery  thing  is  common.  No  new  ideas  ;  all  common. 
Can’t  put  on  a  fashionable  coat,  but  in  a  week  it’s 
common.  Go  to  the  theatres,  St.  Stephens,  or  the 
Car,  what  do  ypu  hear  ?  all  common  !  common  I 
coinmon‘1’  ‘  I  suppose  you  were  born  on  a.common,’ 
said  one,  ‘  and  used  to  short  commons.’  ‘  Poh  ! — 
common  place,’  said  the  w»tling.  ‘And  yet  1  own 
'“ail  1  have  is  in  comrnrn.’  ‘Except  one  thing,’  said 

the  other,  ‘  What  is  that  ?’  ‘  You  can’t  say  you 

,  ♦ 

have  common  sense. 


COMPl.lMENTS  FOR  A  COAT. 

A  blossoming  sprig  of  fashion  from  the  west  end 
of  the  tow  n,  but  w  ho  seldom  had  the  fruit  of  m- 


dustry,  was  endeavoariog  to  compliment  a  tailoc 
of  the  city  out  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or,  in  his 
own  language  was  gammoning  him.  ‘  You  are  an 
exquisite  cut,  my  friend — beat  our  snips  of  the 
w«it  hollow.  Why  don’t  you  push  your  thimble 
amongst  us  ^  upon  my  word,  your  work  does  you 
infinite  credit  ,’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Twist,  ‘  I  always 
take  care  that  my  uork  gives  long  credityhui  the 
wearerSy  ready  money. 

A  GATHERING  STORY. 

[From  BeWs  Jl/ogasine,  of  »7uZy.] 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  obierved  in  the 
papers  of  the  last^montli,  that  ‘  on  Monday  last,’ 
May  27,  ‘  at  Swindon  Market,  a  respectable  Farm¬ 
er  actually  sold  a  sack  of  wheat  to  a  grocer,  for  a 
pound  of  tea,  value  7s.  After  the  bargain  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  tea-dealer  thinking  he  had 
the  worst  of  if,  wanted  to  run  ;  but  the  farmer  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  tea,  and  the  tea  he  had.’  Lest  this 
story  should  not  be  marvellous  enough,  a  Sunday 
paper  increased  it  to  a  stack  of  wheat.  A  village 
barber  reading  it,  exclaimed,  ‘  Lord  bless  us  !  what 
will  my  wife  say  ?  Whv  half  a  year’s  shaving  wout 
find  her  tea  for  a  week’s  drinking.*  He  then  saw 
in  the  same  paper.  Suspension  of  the  Tea  Trade 
with  China.  ‘  Mercy  on  us  all,  that’s  worse  still  I’ 
He  then  read  a  long  article  on  the  subject, which  left 
Ills  brain  a  kind  of  chaos,  of ‘killing  a  Chinese  mur¬ 
der — they  demand  the  gunner  of  the  Tepaze,  who 
fired  the  shot — wont  accept  the  body  of  a  dead  sail¬ 
or — supply  oftea  stopped — revenue  lost— East  India 
Company  cut  up  by  the  roots — and  tea  not  t»€ 
had  for  a  guinea  a  pound — Canton  taken — millioniw 
of  Chinese,  with  match-locks,  bows  and  arrows — 
ladies  of  quality  must  eat  a  pound  of  beaf  ateakes 
and  a  quart  of  ale  to  breakfast,  according  to  our 
ancestors,  Elizabeth  and  James,  which  is  so  fully,, 
and  so  finely  described  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  thee 
Romans.' — Weekly  MessengeTy  June  2. 

The  village  was  quickly  in  a  state  of  melancho* 
ly,  by  the  following  account  of  the  news  he  gave 
to  his  customers  :  ‘  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  we 
are  all  ruined.  The  Chinese  have  taken  Canton, 
where  all  the  tea  comes  from.  Corn  has  fallea  so 
low  that  a  stack  of  wheat  and  7s.  was  given  for  a 
pound  of  tea.  It’s  all  owing  to  killing  a  sailor  of 
the  name  of  Topaze,  and  the  Chinese  wont  have 
him  DOW  he*8  dead.  .The  militia  will  be  called 
out,  for  the  Chinese  are  coming  by  millions,  with 
1  match-locks,  (  what  they  use  to  lock  up  their  wo- 
Imen  with,  I  reckon)  and  bows  and  arrow's.  They 
ihavecutup  East  India  by  the  roots.  Tea  will 
soon  be  five  guineas  a  pound  :  nothing  but  beaf 
steakes  for  breakfast — and  all  prophesied  by  St. 
!  Paul,. in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* 
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FOR  THE  MIXERVIAD. 

To  F  ******  ♦ 


Mild  be  the  scenes  around  thee, 

Friend  of  my  younger  year<  ; 

And  may  the  joys  that  bound  thee 
Be  uoimbued  by  tears. 

Sweet  were  our  youthful  pleasures, 

Pure  as  a  summer  sky  ; 

But  ah  I  we  graspM  those  treasures 
Which  win  the  sense  and  die. 

Why  not  take  lightsome  pinions, 

And  travel  far  away 

To  these  love-fraught  dominions, 

Where  joy  is  lasting  aye  ? 

Why  not  ride  on  the  ocean, 

To  seek  some  flow’ry  isle. 

Where,  from  grief’s  bleak  emotion. 

We’ll  teach  our  lips  to  smile  ? 

Fancy’s  young  dream  of  wildness, 

Elates  me  to  the  sky. 

To  seraph’s  smiles  of  mildness, 

I  think  uur  spirits  fly  ! 

But  be  no  sorrows  o’er  thee. 

Though  Fortune’s*  ever  blind. 

Calm  prospects  lie  before  thee. 

Youth’s  sports  are  left  behind  ! 

-  EUSTACE. 

TO  AN  INFANT. 

A  smile  of  heaven  plays  in  thine  eye. 

Sweet  unpolluted  child. 

For  thou  hast  pilfered  from  the  sky 
An  azure,  pure  and  mild. 

Ah  !  may  that  pleasing  cherub  smile, 

By  grief  be  darken’d  never  ; 

May  those  young  lips,  unknown  to  guile, 
Breathe  notes  of  tjruth  for  ever. 

Yes,  yes,  those  eyes  of  placid  blue, 

A  look  so  pleased  have  given, 

Perchance  they’ve  pierc’d  the  etfier  thro’. 

And  stole  a  gleam  from  iieaven. 

Sweet  babe,  thy  mother’s  dearest  treasure, 
What  bliss  thy  birth  hath  brought  her  ! 

Her  pride — her  fondest  hope  and  treasure — 

Lie  stored  in  thee,  her  daughter, 

Wheu  sad  experience  teaches  thee 
How  frail’s  this  world  we  live  in. 

Blunt  thou  the  shaft  of  misery. 

And  turn  thy  glance  to  heaven. 

For  heaven  alone’s  the  last  retreat 
Of  spirits  unde&led — 

May  thine  f/tcrc  find  a  refuge  sweet, 

On  softest  dvWD — dear  child  I — TRISTRAM, 


BOSTON,  AUGUST  24,  1822. 

literary! 

We  learn  that  a  series  of  novels,  founded  on 
events  M'hich  happened  at  the  first  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  are  in  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  press.  The  public  may  .  expect  the 
j  first,  entitled  Tht  Ilertnyle  of  Kaskoe^'^^  to  ap- 
I  pear  in  a  short  time.  7’he  manner  in  which  the 
proprietor  became  possessed  of  them,  is  disclosed 
in  the  introduction,  from  which  we  learn,  that  they 
were  written  in  “  olden  time.”  He  has  modern¬ 
ized  the  orthography,  excepting  in  the’  epistolary 
correspondence,  and  in  a  few  other  instances.  The 
orihogi  aphy  of  the  title  is  also  retained. 

JV*.  F.  Staiesman. 

Lights  and  Shadows,  a  series  of  Tales,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Scottish  manners  have  appeared,  and  are 
very  highly  spoken  of. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 

f 

The  English  newspapers  are  loud  in  the  praise  of 
Washington  Irving’s  new  book.  They  say  that  he 
is  the  pleasantest  writer  of  light  reading  siriye 
the  days  of  Goldsmith;  In  ‘  Bracebridge  Hall’ he 
continues  the  series  of  delineaf  ions  of  English  cha¬ 
racters  and  manners,  which  in  his  ‘  Sk»  tch  Book’ 
excited  s*  liigh  a  degree  of  interet-t.  His  poi  traits, 
jdrawnaisthey  were  by  a  stramjer,  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  flattering  to  our  national  vanity,  and  ^  Brace- 
1  bridge  Hall’  is  full  of  the  same  affectioimte  and  ge« 
[nerous  feeling  towards  his  ‘father  land.’  ” 

I  A*.  Y,  Com.  *.‘idvtTliser, 


PORTER’S  JOURNAL. 

A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  been  published, 
containing  much  valuable  information,  in  addition 
j  to  the  contents  of  the  first  printed  copy.  The  in- 
I  teresting  journal  of  Major  Gamble  is  also  added, 
j  which  narrates  some  very  important  events,  occur- 
I  ring  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  Captain  Por- 
jter,  and  a  new  spirited  preface,  containinga  propei 
notice  of  the  reviews.  It  is  altogether  a  work  W’or- 
|thy  of  patronage. 

MRS.  HOLMAN’S  CONCERT. 

I  Mrs.  Holman  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
j|Genlleiiien  and  Ladies  of  Boston,  and  informs  them 
she  intends  giving  a  Concert  oh  Tuesday  evening 
I  next.  On  which  occasion  the  government  of  the 
'  Handel  and  Haydn  society  have  tendered  the  use 
jofBoylston  Hall. 

^  V'V*  •WV/X 

I  Particulars  in  the  biJb. 

j  ***  Tickets  to  be  had  at  Afr.  .ParAer’s  Music 
jStore,  No.  12  Cornhill,  and  at  JVr.  Graupner*s  Mu¬ 
sic  Store,  Franklin-street. 

i  '  *“  ♦ 
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WITH  A  SHEET  OF  MUSIC, 

IS  PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,  Af' 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  GREENE,  Piisreis. 
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